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explanation has lately gained considerable support from meteorological investiga-
tions.1 Now that variations in climate have been shown to have a certain period-
icity, historians have begun to realize the fundamental connection between their
economic consequences, such as drought, failure of crops and famines (which
appear in the records), and the great folk-migrations of past centuries. In this way
positive natural causes were found for the German need for land and for their
efforts, to some extent peaceful, to gain new dwelling-places in the wide territory
of the old Roman Empire.
Finally, emphasis has been rightly laid 2 on the fact that many changes in
German settlement were artificially promoted by the Romans themselves, in
' their own interest. This was done either by calling on the Germans for help and
protection and settling them in certain parts of the Empire which appeared to
be threatened, or, on the contrary, by pushing them back for political or strategic
reasons, and removing them, in order to divert or prevent danger, to other
districts, away from thoroughfares and roads where their sudden appearance was
unwelcome to Roman interests, or where they might in the future have become
strong to the detriment of the Romans.
With these facts as a basis it is now possible to come to a fresh understanding
of the old and important problem presented by the age of migrations. In particular,
we get a new view of it if we connect it with researches into classical antiquity,
of which too little notice was taken in the Germanist interpretation of the so-called
Middle Ages. The patriarch of Roman history, Theodor Mommsen, thought that
the most striking phenomenon of the period from Caesar to Diocletian was the
fact that instead of the Germans being Romanized, the Romans were, so to speak,
Germanized.3 " The last phase of the Roman state," he says, " is remarkable for
its barbarization and expecially its Germanization; and the beginnings of this
go back farther still." In my opinion the process began long before Caesar's time.
A few well-known and important facts may be mentioned here. From Caesar's
own descriptions we learn that there must have been a constant interchange
between the Gauls and the Germans, the two great groups of settlers on each side
of the Rhine. He tells us that the brave Belgae on the Lower Rhine were chiefly
of German origin and had crossed the Rhine long before, tempted by the fertility
of the soil,4 while the Gallic Tectosagi, on the other hand, had crossed in the
opposite direction, from the West, and had settled in the midst of German
territory, in the fertile districts of the Hercynian mountains.5 Finally, he gives
as his reason for pushing back the Helvetii, who had left their settlements, his fear
lest otherwise the Germans should advance over the Rhine into these territories,
on account of the good arable land.6 Caesar gives the second of these examples
as an illustration of the general observation that in earlier times the Gauls were
braver than the Germans and, driven by their large population and lack of
sufficient land, had sent colonists across the Rhine. So we find an ancient internal
German colonization from the Celtic West.
For political reasons, owing to the advancing boundaries of the Roman
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